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| Lattimer-Stevens Adjustable Plug Valve | 


\ HE new Lattimer-Stevens adjustable plug valve assures easy 
IN operation under every condition with all of the advantages 
of a plug cock. 
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J Race adjusting nut screwed on stem of plug gives a positive 
mechanical lift action which breaks the seal of the plug and 
body. While this valve is automatically lubricated, that fact is 
secondary to the positive mechanical lift. 


HE packing gland prevents leakage up through the stem. 

This packing is exposed to pressure only while the plug is 

lifted. The valve may be opened or closed without pressure on the 
packing. 


THE LATTIMER-STEVENS COMPANY 


72 Yale Ave., Columbus, O. 


New England Representative San Francisco Representative Chicago Representative 
The Eastern Service Co. A. P. Bartley The Utilities Service Co. 
Boston, Mass. 63 Second St. 122 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Standard Mantle Lamps 





The Matchless Self- 
Lighting Gas Burner 
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GLEASON 
PRODUCTS 


Acetylene Appliances, Burners, 
Brackets, Acetylene Burners, Can- 
die Burners, Cluster Burners, 
Heating Burners, Illuminating 
Burners, Chandeliers, Burner 
Cleaners, Gas Fittings, Dome Fix- 
tures, Gas Gauges, Pressure 
Gauges, Globes, Safety Globes, 
Gas Heaters, Globe Holders, Lamp 
Holders, Taper and Key Holders, 
Ceiling Hooks, Lamps, Boule- 
vard Lamps, Hinge Lamps, Hurri- 
cane Lamps, Lawn Lamps, Porch 
Lamps, Post Lamps, Safety 
Lamps, Stable Lamps, Cigar 
Lighters, Burner Pliers, Gas 
Pliers, Lamp Posts, Shades, 
Smoke Shades, Tin Shades, Tips, 
Gas Tubing. 


The result of over 


half century of study 


of gas lighting 
requirements 


NEW YORK CITY 





Plain and Fancy 
Single Candle 
Lights 
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Inverted Gas Arc Lamp, 
Made for Both Indoor 
and Outdoor Use 





Wire Globes 
Over or Under Burner 





E. P. GLEASON MANUFACTURING CO. 


37 AND 39 MURRAY STREET 
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GLOVER-WEST 
Vertical Retorts 
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Continuous Satisfactory Service 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
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Office Methods in Gas Companies * 


II. Complaint procedure in gas companies 


Gt. 


OMPLAINTS from dissatisfied customers are 
3 inevitable. No matter how perfect the service, 

~ there will always be complaints. And analyses 
of complaints received by gas companies show con- 
clusively that 85 per cent of the complaints are not 
justified. 

Nor is there any doubt but that the majority of 
these complaints are clearly recognized as unjustified 
by the employees whose duty it is to receive them. 
They could give the customers a report in many cases 
without the trouble and expense of an investigation. 
And often they are very strongly tempted to “argue 
it out” with the customer. 

In spite of this, no employee should ever be per- 
mitted to argue with a customer until after the com- 
plaint has been investigated, and until the employee 
has a definite report to show to the customer. This 
should be a specific rule in the complaint policy of 
every gas company. 

The complaint policy should be brief. Every em- 
ployee who meets the customers in an official capac- 
ity should know what this policy is. Many com- 
panies print such a statement of policy and make it 
public for both the employees and the customers. 


Five Fundamental Rules 


We shall not attempt to set forth an ideal com- 
plaint policy for a gas company. But a plan of pro- 
cedure based on the following fundamental rules can- 
_ not help but turn many complaining customers into 
friends, if the office organization and the routine for 
carrying out these rules is well organized: _ 

1. Make it as easy for the customer to register a 
complaint as to place an order for service or to pay 
his bill. ; 

2. Always assume that the customer has a just 
complaint, and show a willingness to investigate. 





Editor’s note: This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Harris on Office Methods in Gas Com- 
panies. The third article will appear in an early issue. 


Harris 


3. Always be pleasant. Never give the customer 
reason to feel that he is being treated discourteously. 


4. Try to have the customer call to receive the 
report of the investigation. It is much better to talk 
over the investigation than it is to write about it. 


5. Treat each customer as an individual; and 
handle each customer’s complaint as an individual 
complaint. 


Complaints Require Cooperation 


_ When a customer presents a complaint it is usually 
in connection with a bill he has just received. In 
order to handle this complaint completely, and to 
saieguard the company’s interest both as to the ques- 
tion of money and as to the good will of the cus- 
tomer, the following steps must be taken: 

1. Make an examination of the customer’s service 
—on his premises—and make a definite report of the 
examination, 

2. Secure comparative statements of the custom- 
er’s bills for at least a year. Fifteen months is even 
better as a comparative period. 

3. Prevent any attempt at collecting an unpaid 
bill on which an investigation is being made. 

4. Release the unpaid account for collection as 
soon as the complaint has been settled. 

5. Let the customer know when the complaint has 
been completed. Never let an investigation be made 
from which the customer does not receive a report. 

6. Never lose track of a complaint. Have a defi- 
nite filing and follow-up procedure that will tell at 
any time—at once—just where the report may be 
found. 


Methods of Meeting Problems 


These are the general problems that must be met 
in handling a complaint. We shall discuss separately 
the method of meeting each of these problems. 
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GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER CO. 
REPORT OF INVESTIGATION 
:, A 10182 
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REREAD AND EXAMINE writz 1 
Report Especially as to a. 
en en 
ELectuiciry eas 
‘ Bower Lagat Regular Prepay 
Coy Mo, of Meter. Company Neo of Meter 
Factory No of Meter Fectery Ne. of Meter. 
kee... Aare. ‘Sise 
Vee... Wire... Conant. | Date Handied 
Ne. of Diake ack ac. 
7 Date Hendiet—___. 
~ REPORT 
Meter renning forward Aay eee 
Disl ie mech with worm Bow much per hour 
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_ 1. One or two copies of the form on which the 
investigation is to be reported must go to the Ser- 
vice Department, or to the department which makes 
the investigation. These copies must provide space 
for the report of the investigation. . 

2. One copy of the report form must go to th 
Consumers’ Accounts Department, and must provide 
for entering a record of the customer’s bills for a 
year previous to the complaint. 

3. One copy must go at once to the Collection 
Department and must hold up collection proceedings 
on the account which is under investigation. 


Releasing Claim for Collection 





4. Immediately the complaint has been settled, a 
notice of release must go to the Collection Depart- 
ment, showing that the account is to be collected if 
still unpaid. 

5. Arrange with the custonier at the time he 
makes the complaint, for a time for him to call to 
receive the report. Make it possible for him to talk 
to any one in the complaint division and not neces- 
sarily to the particular clerk who takes the complaint 
originally. This means that every complaint clerk 
must be trained equally as well as every other com- 
plaint clerk. He must know exactly how to receive 
and record.a-complaint so that it will be clear to 
any one who may later be called on to handle it. 
And he should be trained carefully in reading and 
interpreting the report of investigation that is made, 
no matter what the nature of the report may be. 


6. Have a central pending file where every com- 
plaint in process of being settled may be found. And 
if for any reason the report on the complaint is out 
of this file, have a follow-up plan which will locate 
the report. We shall discuss this problem in detail 
in our analysis of the complaint routine. 

In short, the placing of a complaint by a customer 
immediately sets in motion a number of papers, and 
involves two things: 

1. The cooperation of several departments. 

2. An absolute control over the routine, placed in 
one central location. Upon this central control de- 
pends to a large extent the degree of cooperation 
that can be secured. 


Complaint Forms 


The complaint forms which we shall use as the 
basis for our discussion of the complaint routine are 
shown here. They are designed for a company fur- 
nishing both gas and electric service, but can easily 
be adapted to a company furnishing only gas service. 

The request for investigation is printed in pads, 
and is made out in duplicate by the employee receiv- 
ing the complaint. This form is very simple, yet it 
contains all the information necessary for making 
the investigation. Space is provided for entering 
the meter number to be investigated, as well as the 
folio reference to the customer’s account. 

The letters “B. P.” and “B. N. P.” stands for “Bill 
Paid” and “Bill Not Paid.” This information is fre- 
quently of value in analyzing and handling the com- 
plaint. 
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NAME 


Note particularly that the word complaint is avoid- 
ed. This should be the case with every printed form 
which the customer sees. 

The request for investigation is four inches by six 
inches. It is designed to fit the pocket of a visible 
record cabinet, and by means of the date figures 1 to 
31 on the visible line it becomes the follow-up control 
on pending complaints. 


Report of Investigation Form 


The report of investigation form is made in five 
copies at one time. We have shown here copies num- 
ber one and number three. Copy number two is the 
same as number one, and is to be retained in the 
Service Department as a record of work done. 

Copy number four contains only the name and ad- 
dress and folio reference. It is called the “Hold-Up 
Notice” and is sent to the Collection Department. 
This copy can be designed so as to fit into a visible 
pocket, so that reference to accounts being held up 
can be made quickly. 

It is extremely important that every delinquent 
notice sent gut be checked against the file of hold-up 
notices. Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
for the customer to receive a notice of delinquency 
just after he has been promised a careful investiga- 
tion of his complaint. 


Pending File Copy 


The fifth copy goes to the pending file and is filed 
alphabetically by the customer’s name. This is done 
at the same time that the copy of the request form 
is filed in the visible pocket, also alphabetically by 
customer’s name. A colored signal over the date 
figure will then insure bringing the file copy of the 
report of investigation up for attention on any date 
desired. ° 

Even though each separate copy of the report of 
investigation form is to serve a different purpose, 
there should be a uniform sized form, identical in 
such respects that it will enable the typist to prepare 
all of the copies at one operation. And we would 


emphasize at this point that this is true of every 
form referring to the same order or routine, even 
though the function of the form may vary widely in 
the different departments to which it goes. 


Operating the Complaint Routine 


One copy of the request for investigation is for 
the use of the workman who makes the investigation 


on the customer’s premises. This form is small 
enough for the workman to carry it in his pocket. 
Any detailed remarks the workman wishes to make 
can be entered on the back of the form. 

The report is then copied on the report of investi- 
gation form which was sent to the Service Depart- 
ment. One copy of the report is returned to the 
pending file, and one copy is retained by the Service 
Department. 

When the Service Department’s report, and the 
comparative statement report from the Consumers’ 
Accounts Department are received at the pending 
file, the report is ready for the customer. If this 
happens before the follow-up date arrives, as shown 
by the signal on the form in the visible cabinet, the 
report is left in the file awaiting the call from the 
customer. If the follow-up date arrives first, the 
colored signal will bring the report out of the pend- 
ing file, and the missing copies can be traced by 
‘elephone. 


Two General Classes of Complaints 2: a 


Complaints may be divided into two general 
classes: “Write” or “Will Call.” The former should 
be turned over to a complaint clerk as soon as the 
two copies are returned, and on the basis of the 
information secured the complaint clerk can write to 
the customer. But as we have noted above, it is 
much better to have the customer call than it is to 
write him a letter. 

Whenever a report is removed from the pending 
file the follow-up signal should be removed from the 
form in the visible file, and a new signal inserted 
to insure further follow-up, until the complaint is 
finally settled. 


“Will Call” Complaints 

“Will Call” complaints should generally be allowed 
ten days before being removed from the pending 
file, even though the two copies of the report are 
received before this period elapses. In many cases 
the customer calls within ten days. If he does not 
call, the report should be removed from the pending 
file on the follow-up date, as shown by the signal 
in the visible file. 

Each report should be studied separately and a 
letter should be written or a call made. On most 
complaints a form letter is sufficient, but if some 
unusual fact is developed by the investigation a 
special letter should be written or a personal call 
made. 


The Complaint Letter 

The letter should always ask the customer to come 
in to discuss the report. And after the letter is writ- 
ten the report of investigation should be replaced in 
the pending file, and another follow-up signal placed 
on the request form—five days in advance. 

A sample form letter used in routine cases is re- 
produced here. This letter, with slight variations, 
will fit most complaints where the customer has 
promised to call and has not done so. But we should 
caution any company using such a letter that the 
letter should be changed at regular intervals, and 
that each letter be typed individually as a personal 
letter to the particular customer concerned. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The Story of Carburetted Water Gas’ 


III. Development of details 
T. W’. Stone 


Chief Engineer, Western Gas Construction Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


HE Pier Process is a recent development pecu- 

I liarly adapted for using soft coal. A pier of 

triangular cross section 4 feet on a side is built 
on top of the grates and is said to provide better 
heating of the entire fuel bed and so increase the 
soft coal capacity of the set. 

Other soft coal developments are hopper bottoms 

on carburetters for removal of blown over fuel. 
Larger quick opening doors in carburetter and 
superheater bases for the same purpose. Also the 
use of siphon down draft pipe to exhaust gases from 
the ash pit when the charging door is open for 
inspection or filling. This decreases smoking and 
burning at the charging door, a considerable nuisance 
in some soft coal operation. 
‘The Blow Run developed early in the soft coal 
practice consists in passing part of the blast products 
ifito the holder along with rich coal gas coming off 
at the same time. 


‘? Economizing Processes 


vA decided step was made in water gas progress 
with the introduction of recent economizing 
processes or cycles. These are the Back Run, Re- 
versed Air Blast, Bypass or Chrisman cycles. They 
afford economies in the thermal balance of the 
machine in that they economize the heat produced 
in the generator by either returning to the generator 
heat that is not needed in the superheater or by not 
carrying from the apparatus with the down run gases 
heat which in the old Lowe cycle would be wasted 
in the wash box or by combinations or variations of 
these two items. 


Back Run 


The Back Run, the original of these processes, 
economizes by using the down run steam (admitted 
at the top of the superheater) to transfer heat from 
the superheater back to the generator and also 
passes the down run gases to the tar batter at the 
temperature of generator base which is much less 
than the carburetter temperature. In the old prac- 
tice these gases were taken through the carburetter 
and raised in temperature some 700 or 800 degrees 
and immediately cooled in the tar batter. 


Reversed Air Blast 


The Reversed Air Blast is a modern economizing 
process whereby excess heat is carried toward the 
superheater and redeposited in the generator by 





* Concluded from last week. 


passing a portion of the blast air in a reverse direc- 
tion through the superheater and carburetter and 
generator. The air blast travelling backward in 
this direction is quite effective in maintaining clean 
checker brick. It also improves clinker conditions, 
since the blast is not all concentrated in one end of 
the generator. The down run gases pass direct 
to an outlet pipe from the base of the generator to 
the tar batter inlet and enter the tar batter at the 
low temperature of the generator base. 


Bypass or Chrisman Process 


The Bypass or Chrisman Process which are local 
names for substantially the same cycle, is provided 
with an offtake pipe from the base of the generator 
so that down run gases are carried to the tar batter 
without being overheated. All of these processes 
are devised to economize the heat in the generator 
and when properly apportioned to their respective 
cycles are effective in their purpose and produce a 
substantial reduction in the fuel required per thou- 
sand feet of gas. 

The above processes introduced the generator- 
washer pipe which is connected direct from the base 
of the generator to the offtake pipe from the super- 
heater or to a secondary connection to the tar batter, 
according to the particular commercial design. 
This development brought with it the elimination of 
the hot valve, which in its many varied forms and 
except at its best in one or two later developments, 
was a continual source of worry and expense to 
the gas operator. At this time one or two types of 
hot valves had been developed which have given 
almost continuous service. Now the location of the 
reversing valve was tranferred from the outlet of 
the generator to the inlet of the seal. There are at 
present two or three commercial types of this valve; 
one a two-way damper valve, hydraulically operated 
and seating against the pressure in the machine; 
another, a two-way poppet type or double seated 
valve, seating under the internal pressures of the 
machine; and third, a double inlet tar batter valve 
with two parallel inlets tothe wash box having disc 
valves of the globe type seated under water against 
the pressure in the apparatus, and with self locking 
devices. 


Steam Accumulator 


Another development in the interest of economy 
is the perfection of the details for attaching a steam 
accumulator to the water gas generator. It effects 
its economies by storing steam from the waste heat 
boiler or other source after it has passed through 
a blower turbine or other auxiliary units. This 
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exhaust steam is collected in an accumulator appor- 
tioned so that the energy of the exhaust steam 
may be stored during the blow and released in the 
form of steam for admission to the generator base 
during the steaming period. 


Supply Regulation and Control 


Other recent developments, the automatic control 
of supplies to the generator; the auxiliary means 
for indicating, recording, and regulating the flow 
of steam and air to the generator, have been intro- 
duced by the installation of more accurate flow 
meters and better regulators to maintain the source 
of supply constant so that the input shall be the 
same in the corresponding time intervals of succes- 
sive cycles. Within the year we have the develop- 
ment of the Smoot automatic devices which have 
for their purpose to maintain constant, predeter- 
mined input independent of internal resistances in 
the machine. This seems to be a step farther in ad- 
vance and requires only some time for commercial 
demonstration and acceptance. 


Waste Heat Boiler 


One of the greatest wastes in water gas operation 
during the seventy-five years of its use is probably 
the heat in the blast gases from the superheater. 
Lowe indicated the desirability of conserving this 
heat in his original design which showed a waste 
heat boiler at the outlet of the stack and Glasgow 
in later years lamented the fact that no satisfactory 
means had been provided for preheating the blast or 
conserving the heat from the stack gases. Waste 
heat boilers have been in use in some installations, 
but not in great proportion for any number of years, 
a few use the heat from the run gases as well as 
from the blast gases. 

In the last eight or ten years the use of a vertical 
fire tube boiler on blast gases only has been the 
more generally accepted practice, and within the last 
four or five years a water tube boiler has been used 
in a great many installations and proven quite satis- 
factory, although this latter installation is usually 
more expensive than the fire tube type. 

Just at present there is on the horizon a new de- 
velopment in waste heat boiler recovery which, if 
successful, will prove quite simple in construction 
and maintenance and tests offer greater economies 
than have been obtained in previous types. Waste 
gases that left the stack at from 450 to 550 degrees 
Fahrenheit, in early tests indicate the possibility of 
being cooled down to 350 or close to the temperature 
corresponding to the boiler pressure. 


Automatic Charger 


One of the more recent developments is the suc- 
cessful operation of the automatic weighing and 
charging machine. It receives fuel from overhead 
bunkers, weighs it into the charger in small amounts 
proportioned to one charge per run and then dis- 
tributes this fuel in a predetermined manner over the 





fire bed. Feeding is arranged so that fuel may be fed 
from two adjacent hoppers at the same time, using 
different fuel from each and mixing it in any propor- 
tion desired, 100 per cent. coal or 100 per cent. coke 
may be used, or these two mixed in proportions as 
wanted. 

The distribution over the generator fuel bed may 
be uniform, laying each charge evenly by the use of 
a whirling spreader. This distributes the material 
around the outer edge, forming a hollow center, with 
the tendency for the larger pieces to roll in. It 
may be set to distribute around the periphery in 
graduated charges, that is, six or eight charges to 
the revolution as may be desired. These units are 
provided with sight holes so that a view may be had 
of the top of the fire. They are direct connected to 
and operated by the automatic controls. These 
operating connections are through flexible hose so 
that they need not be taken down when the charger 
is to be momentarily removed from the generator 
door. I say momentarily advisedly as_ these 
machines have been moved off and back into place 
in one minute. 

The maintenance of a uniform depth and condition 
of fire bed must surely show marked increase in 
capacity and economy by avoiding a low fire, with 
a hot top and a high fuel bed with a cool top. Such 
diametrically opposed conditions have always fol- 
lowed one another about once every 45 or 50 min- 
utes (depending upon the charging period). These 
short charging periods produce uniform depth and 
condition of fire and more running time per hour. 
This must show improved results similar to those 
obtained by changing from long blows and runs to 
the short ones of automatic operation. 


Self-Cleaning Grate 


The newest and most important recent develop- 
ment is probably the successful use over a long 
period of a generator in which continuous operation 
at normal capacity without clinkering has been 
maintained for periods of thirty days and over. This 
has been accomplished by special mechanism in con- 
nection with the generator grate which mechanically 
removes the ash and clinker as rapidly as it is 
formed, or at least as rapidly as it moves down to 
the bottom of the water gas machine. The com- 
bination of the automatic control, a proven charging 
apparatus, and a proven clinker remover will go 
far in increasing the sendout of water gas houses, 
reducing holder’ costs and providing against the 
difficult labor conditions which more and more 
threatens the confidence which the gas man needs 
to face successively increasing peaks in the sendout. 


Conclusion 


It is a long time and devious road from the first 
Lowe water gas set to such a fully automatic and 
continuous machine as will probably be in success- 
ful operation within another year. It measures 
seventy-five years of active competition and en- 
deavor by operators and manufacturers of water 
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gas apparatus. It shows a large gap between the 
capacities and economies of the first types of 
machines and what can be reasonably expected to- 
day, yet the machine as pictured when finally in 
operation will have succeeded in carrying out only 
substantially the same process more economically 
in an automatic rather than in a manual way. Lowe 


showed all the functions of the water gas process of 
today, except as these have been somewhat refined. 
The fundamental process remains much the same, 
but the means of accomplishing it has been highly 
improved. Continuously increasing labor costs have 
made necessary the successive mechanical devices 
which were not used at the start. 


1PrdJORTO 
That Summer Load! 


How it may be built up to take care of winter house heating 


J. E. Bullard 


sooner or later is the building up of a summer 

load to offset the heating load. The American 
public is bound to demand gas house-heating. There 
is no other form of house-heating that is so conve- 
nient or that meets every requirement so well. This 
in itself is enough to make it the heating fuel of 
the present. 

The automatic feature of gas heating has a strong 
appeal. It may not seem like an especially easy 
matter in some communities to sell gas for house 
heating, but that is because the people there have 
not learned enough about it. Automatic machinery 
of every kind has, during the past generation, 
entered into the lives of the people. In the home, 
in the factory, in the office, everywhere there is 
work of any kind to be done there will be found 
some automatic machinery. 

Each year finds it harder to secure the services 
of a man who can be depended upon to care for a 
coal fire in the heating plant of the home. There 
are few people who are as willing to do hard and 
disagreeable work as to watch a machine do it. 
Such changes as these from manual labor to the 
operating of automatic machinery have been taking 
place with a high degree of rapidity since the war. 


Gas House-Heating Has Come to Stay 


Whether or not a gas company wants the house- 
heating business, whether or not it will increase the 
winter peak load to a degree as to make the business 
unprofitable, everything points toward the gas com- 
pany being forced to sell gas for house-heating pur- 
poses. Therefore, it is wise now before house- 
heating has made any serious changes in the load 
curve to look around for some way to secure a sum- 
mer load that will offset house-heating. 

Refrigeration is one load that immediately comes 
to mind. At the rate household refrigerating 
machines are now being installed it begins to look 
as though the time will come when the ice man 
will have to find some other field for his effort. 
However, at the present time most of these machines 
are electrically driven. The gas machine has not 
yet been pushed by the gas company. Perhaps one 
reason is that it uses so little gas. Another may 
be the fear that the refrigerating machine will 
require too much servicing. 


, PROBLEM that all gas companies must face 





A thought worthy of consideration is that it should 
be possible for some time to come at least to sell 
a hundred refrigerating plants to one house-heating 
boiler, provided sufficient sales pressure is put back 
of the refrigerating machines. There is little ques- 
tion about the gas refrigerating machine being the 
cheapest way possible of holding the household 
refrigerator down to a temperature where the air 
will be dry and the food perfectly preserved. 


Automatic Control of Temperature 


Another thing that may well be considered is 
that the strongest sales argument for gas heating 
is that the temperature is automatically maintained 
at the desired point during the heating season. If 
that sells gas heat, why should people, who can 
afford it, not be willing to have a more complete 
plant installed that will assure exactly the same 
temperature in the house throughout the year 
regardless of the outside temperature? If the tem- 
perature outside is lower than that desired inside 
the air is heated. If the temperature outside is 
higher than that desired it can be cooled. With gas 
it is possible, and there is no reason why it cannot 
be made practical, to install a plant that will assure 
uniformity of inside temperature regardless of the 
outside temperature. A cooling plant in the attic 
is surely just as reasonable as a heating plant in 
the basement. When the temperatures are uncom- 
fortably high in summer it is desirable to have some 
way to lower them just as it is desirable to raise 
them in winter. 


Water Heating 


Summer water heating is a field that has been 
given some consideration, but which has not yet been 
developed to the ‘degree that is possible. In many 
a large building heating the water during the sum- 
mer months is a considerable problem. Not until a 
very careful investigation is made will it be realized 
in how many cases water can be heated both better 
and cheaper with gas. During winter, when the 
heating plant is going, it may be cheaper to heat with 
coal or oil, but during the summer either the hot 
water service is very far from satisfactory or the 
service costs more than it would if automatic gas 

heating was relied upon. 
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Every large building of any kind is a prospect 
for summer water heating. Every factory, every 
hotel, every office building, every store, virtually 
every building of any size must have a hot water 
supply of some kind. The volume of gas that can 
be sold during the summer for this purpose often 
proves amazing when an accurate survey is made. 
There is reason to believe that in many communities 
at least enough of this business can be developed 
to offset the house-heating load as fast as that load 
is taken on. 

Refrigeration and summer water heating in fact 
are two out-standing summer load-building possi- 
bilities. But these are not the only loads that can 
be taken on. The more careful the survey made in 
any community the larger the number of possibilities 
that will be found. It is just a matter of learning 
the purposes for which heat is used and during the 
summer at least that heat can be supplied best 
through the medium of gas. 


Industrial Uses 


Certain industrial operations, for, example, require 
a certain amount of heat. It may be that during 
the winter months this heat can be supplied most 
economically from the heating plant. During the 
summer, on the other hand, it is an entirely different 
proposition. Then gas may prove much more satis- 
factory and far more economical, 

The practice on the part of industrial plants of 
buying electric power rather than generating power 
on the premises, a practice that is coming to be more 
and more universal, is creating uses for gas heat 
during the summer months which never would have 


existed had the manufacturing plant continued to 
generate its own power. There may be cases where 
electric power cannot be sold until certain heating 
problems are solved. 

Laundries, for example, require heat for some ot 
the operations. In winter it may be practical and 
econamical to secure this heat from the same plant 
that is used to heat the building. During the sum- 
mer months, on the other hand, it might work out 
much more satisfactorily to use gas heat and electric 
power. In other words, there are summer loads that 
can be secured more easily if the electric man and 
the gas man co-operate. 

Summer Sales Efforts Necessary 

On the other hand, unless rate systems are worked 
out that assure returns sufficient to meet all fixed 
charges regardless of what changes may take place 
in the load curve, or unless sales efforts are so 
directed that loads are taken on that will improve 
the load curve, there is always danger that the time 
will come when house-heating may have a bad effect 
on a company. It is not necessary to seek house- 
heating to build up a winter house-heating load. 
Sooner or later people will come to the company 
and demand gas for house-heating. However, it is 
necessary to sell gas to the summer user because 
he has not yet learned of the advantages of using 
gas during the summer months for those purposes 
where it can be used to the greatest advantage. 
Where house-heating is being actively sold, it would 
seem wise to have the house-heating salesmen devote 
part of their time to creating a summer load or to 
have a separate summer gas sales department. 


Gummy Deposits in Mains and 
Meters’ 


Their relation to degree of oil decomposition in water gas set 
George Ek. Wagner 


General Superintendent, Madison Gas and Electric Company 


Electric Company had an unusual number of 

D. R. gas meters. A number of those meters 
were opened and were found to contain a deposit 
which had ‘caused the diaphragms to tear. The 
The deposit was similar to the deposit we had found 
at about the same time in a few mains. When the 
meters were opened, the deposit was fluid but after 
it had been exposed to the air it hardened to the 
appearance and consistency of varnish, making its 
removal from the diaphragms and meter case very 
difficult. 

Trouble of this nature had been experienced by 
numerous gas companies and has been studied by 
a special committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, R. L. Brown, chairman. The action of the 
deposits in our meters was similar to that described 


D ‘eects January, 1925, the Madison Gas and 





* Read at the annual meeting of the Gas Section, 
Wisconsin Utilities Association. 





by the committee who showed that the deposits 
were highly unsaturated hydrocarbons which took 
up oxygen very readily. They had found also that 
these hydrocarbons combined with each other and 
formed compounds still more complex, and when so 
altered were not readily soluble in the solvents ordi- 
narily found in gas or tar. 

The information given in this paper has been gath- 
ered largely from the report on this subject by the 
special committee of the American Gas Association 
and a report by Prof. Kowalke of the Chem- 
ical Engineering Department of the University of 


Wisconsin. 
Indene and Styrene 

The two hydrocarbons found in water gas which 
are the chief causes of gummy deposits are indene 
and styrene. Prof. Kowalke examined the deposits 
in our meters and expressed the opinion that they 
were mainly indene and styrene and were probably 
caused by the incomplete decomposition of the gas 
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oil in the water gas set. He suggested that a study 
be made of the “light oils,” such as benzene, toluene, 
xylene and solvent naphtha, produced in the water 
gas set under various operating conditions, 

Since the deposits were affected by oxygen it was 
advisable to discontinue immediately the addition of 
air to the gas at the exhauster which was added 
for reviving the oxide in the purifiers. It was also 
suggested that we add, drop by drop, “naphtha cut” 
into the distribution mains at the pressure house. 
Rephthe cut is a by-product from the manufacture 
of Blau gas. 

The addition of air to the gas for reviving the 
material in the purifiers naturally increased the free 
oxygen which would combine with the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons in the gas drips and be a contributing 
cause to the formation of viscous drip oils. We con- 
cluded that while the presence of oxygen was bene- 
ficial to the purifying material its detrimental effects 
on the deposits in the mains and meters more than 
offset those advantages. The admission of air was 
therefore discontinued. 


Use of Naphtha Cut 


The addition of naphtha cut was made to increase 
the amount of condensable vapors in the gas not sub- 
ject to gum formation. Naphtha cut dissolves indene 
and styrene and carries them to the drips. Analyses 
of the drip oil subsequent to the addition of naphtha 
cut showed an increase in the low boiling point 
hydrocarbons. 

Gummy deposits were rarely heard of in the days 
of 22 cp. and 600 B.t.u. gas because there was suffi- 
cient low boiling point “light oil” to keep all gum 
forming substances in solution. It therefore seemed 
reasonable that anything which we might do to in- 
crease the low boiling point light oil content in our 
gas would help to solve our difficulty. 

When oil is sprayed into the carburettor of a water 
gas set the result desired is complete conversion of 
liquid hydrocarbons into permanent incondensable 
gaseous hydrocarbons. This condition is never com- 
pletely realized in practice but may be closely ap- 
proached. It has been shown by several investi- 
gators that when a petroleum hydrocarbon such as 
gas oil is heated the products of destructive distilla- 
tion or carbonization as the temperature is increased 
are in sequence: (1) paraffines, (2) olefines, (3) 
acetylenes, (4) higher homologs of benzene, (5) 
xylenes, (6) toluene, (7) benzene, (8) naphthalene, 
(9) anthracene, (10) lampblack. Thus, as the tem- 
perature of distillation approaches a certain critical 
point the condensable products are more and more 
unsaturated and have more and more the property 
of forming “addition products” which may be com- 
»plex in structure, easily condensed and difficult to 
control. This is particularly true of the complex 
compounds referred to as the “higher homologs of 
benzene,” which include indene and styrene. Upon 
further increase in temperature the less complex 
compounds of the benzene group are produced along 
with desirable compounds such as methane and ethy- 
lene, etc. At still higher temperatures the oil is 


completely decomposed into hydrogen and lamp- 
black. 


Temperature an Important Factor 


It should be remembered that all of these products 
are formed simultaneously in a water gas set but 
certain temperatures are more favorable than others 
for the production of the permanent gases and 
hydrocarbons of higher vapor pressure that do not 
easily condense. The ideal condition in gas making , 
is to produce a gas from which nothing condenses 
out. The nearest approach to the ideal is to make 
condensation difficult. If condensation occurs, the 
condensate should be fluid and permanent or stable 
in chemical behavior. Because of its high vapor 
tension and chemical stability, benzene stands first 
among the desirable condensable hydrocarbon vapors 
usually found in manufactured gas; toluene, xylene, 
solvent naphtha follow in the order named in 
desirability. 

The destructive distillation of an oil in a water 
gas set depends upon, (1) temperature, (2) rate of 
oil input, (3) fineness of division of oil, and (4) on 
the intimacy of contact of the oil with the hot 
checker work. Laboratory tests have been made to 
determine the best temperatures and rates of oil 
input to produce the desirable decomposition but the 
results of these determinations cannot be applied 
directly unless the laboratory conditions can be dupli- 
cated. It was, therefore, decided to determine the 
character of the condensable hydrocarbon vapors in 
the gas leaving the works under various operating 
conditions. 


Making the Test 


To study the ¢haracter of the condensable vapors 
in the finished gas a sample from the outlet of the 
purifiers was made to pass through an oil scrubber 
in which all condensable vapors were removed. Th 
oil scrubber used in these tests consisted of a piece 
of 2” pipe, 4’ 6” long filled with smooth pebbles from 
4%” to %” in diameter. A petroleum oil known as 
“straw oil” and having a boiling point of over 250° 
F. was allowed to flow from an overhead reservoir 
over the pebbles at the rate of about 50 c.c. per cubic 
foot of gas. The gas passed upward through the 
scrubber. The oil on leaving the bottom of the 
scrubber flowed into a seal flask and was then put 
into a storage can. The gas flowing from the supply 
main into the scrubber was measured by a wet 
test meter and regulated to six cubic feet per hour. 
The volume of oil used per test varied from 2.1 gal- 
lons to 2.64 gallons and the volume of gas from 151 
cubic feet to 230 cubic feet. The period of absorp- 
tion varied between 12 and 24 hours, so as‘to obtain 
a representative sample of gas. 


Light Oils Removed 


The hydrocarbon vapors or “light oils” absorbed 
by the straw oil were next removed by steam dis- 
tillation. Then the “light oils” were separated by 
fractional distillation according to A. S. T. M. stand- 
ards into groups boiling over respectively (1) 

(Continued on page 86) 











Canadian Gas Business Growing 


Essential problems discussed in presidential address 


J. J. Humphreys 


President, Canadian Gas Association, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


HAVE been looking over some old records and 
as a consequence feel that I have the right to 
“ appear as “The Red-Headed Apostle of Optim- 
ism” and my message is for the gas men to dry 
their modesty and boast, truthfully, of their business, 
their city and their country. 
Both Pollyanna and Mr. Babbitt were construc- 
tive characters in modern fiction. 


Growth of Gas Business 


Some of the figures which 
have brought me to this cheer- 
ful state of mind are on this list 
of remarkable increases in Cana- 
dian gas sales: / 


Increase Over Year 


Montreal, 658%.... 1900 
Toronto, 650%.... 1900 
Vancouver, 1664%.... 1905 
Quebec, 723%:...° 1905 
Victoria, 518%.... 1905 
Guelph, 314%....° 1905 
Winnipeg,  300%.... 1905 
London, 270%.... 1905 
Ottawa, 288%.... 1910 
Peterboro, 200%... 1912 


But don’t become complacent, 
for “the gobelins will git you if 
you don’t watch out” and the oil 
man, the electric man and the 
coal man all want the very same 
customers you are trying to get 
and hold for industrial heat, house heating, refriger- 
ating and cooking. Keep plugging, boasting and 
advertising and we will very soon be able to say to 
Bridget on each May 15th, “turn the gas off the 
furnace and light the refrigerator,” simply reversing 
the command on October Ist and winding an eight- 
day regulating clock through the winter. 

Recent questionnaires have shown that roughly 
two-thirds of the gas companies are showing in- 
creased consumption per meter. 


Actually I think it is an economic error for a 


'* Delivered at the 1926 Convention of the Cana- 
dian Gas Association. 








gas and electric utility to exist in the same town 
with separate entities. A double overhead is wasted 
money and so is unnecessary competitive effort. 


Coke 


As the making and the selling of coke is a most 
important part of a gas man’s duty, it merits 
very much more attention and 
care than it usually receives. If 
the Canadian Government’s de- 
sire for economic smokeless fuel 
independence is constructive and 
nut merely political, it is the duty 
of the gas companies to further 
this end, by making more coke 
for the smokeless fuel market, 
receiving such governmental as- 
surances and abatements as shall 
be necessary to make the coke 
business surely profitable, other- 
wise the simple old law of supply 
and demand will decide whether 
we manufacture enough coke for 
sale to others or only to supply 
our own water gas plant require- 
ments. At present good foreign 
coke can be and is being brought 
into Canada and sold at prices 
which make competition very 
keen for any Eastern Canada 


J. J. Humphrey coke manufacturer. Good coke 


is now reaching Canada from 
Germany, Belgium, England and the United States, 
all of which wilt be withheld whenever their local 
price is high enough. 


Which Coke Is Better 

Incidentally when coking legislation is being con- 
sidered, it is manifestly unjust to name the process 
by which a good domestic coke shall be produced. 
To encourage coke ovens only and penalize retort 
coking plants is to cause a waste of present produc- 
tive capital. There is at present a diversity of 
opinion as to processes and processes are continu- 
ally changing. During the past year there have 
been extensive tests and more good papers published 
in England and the United States, on coke struc- 
ture, speed of ignition, reactivity with steam, shatter 
tests, sizes than ever before and tests are continuing. 
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We will soon appreciate why one European com- 
pany makes three kinds of coke to meet the re- 
quirements of different users. 

We can be proud that one of the principal prizes 
in the recent coke competition in England was won 
by a Vancouver gas man. 


Gas Rates 


Changes in gas rates have kept them far below 
the index figures showing the changes in the cost 
of other commodities and there is a growing ten- 
dency to make lower rates, particularly for larger 
continuous industrial users who cannot otherwise 
be secured. 

The United States Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and other railroad control bodies have always 
sanctioned lower ton mile freight rates for coal, 
grain, etc., than for other more valuable products 
and the electric companies have also been allowed 
to make various low but perfectly legal rates which 
would secure otherwise impossible business, there- 
fore there seems no good reason why gas should 
not be sold at extremely low rates for certain pur- 
poses such as glass works, brick yards, ceramic com. 
panies, house heating, etc., even if.we would be 
unable to accept such a low percentage of profit on 
all our business. 


Rates Not Discriminative 


So long as the same rates for the same purposes 
are open to all, we should be able to avoid the 
bugaboo of discrimination and greatly increase our 
business. 

So far I know of no gas company selling gas for 
chemical purposes such as synthetic alcohol, syn- 
thol, hydrogenation of oils to fats and greases. 
These plants usually attend to their own gas mak- 
ing, whereas we as gas specialists should sell them, 
if they can be induced to locate, near us, or we should 
even go into any business of this kind which would 
be profitable to our owners and reduce our over- 
head by creating a greater gas load. 


New Construction 


During the past year there has been ordered in 
Canada another battery of coke ovens, a large in- 
stallation of vertical retorts has been completed and 
a large water gas extension made. These diverse 
plants correctly and satisfactorily meet the condi- 
tions of the three purchasing companies. In the 
United States, during the past year, at least seven 
gas companies have ordered coke oven batteries, 
among them New York, Boston, Rochester and an- 
other company of the largest size, and several com- 
panies have ordered vertical retort plants but I 
believe I am safe in saying that the capacity in 
carburetted water gas installed still exceeded that 
of any other process. 


Bituminous Coal in Water Gas 


The economy of using bituminous coal in water 
gas sets has greatly aided the water gas process. 
Important changes have been made in the liquid 


purification process during the year, some of the 
details of which will be given at this meeting. 
Practically all large gas holders ordered in Amer- 
ica during the year, have been of the tankless type 
but in England the builders say the spiral guided 
holder has filled the corresponding field and no 
tankless holder has yet been built in England. 
There has been a remarkable increase in the num- 
ber of high pressure storage holders installed in 
the United States, some of them floating on the 
line and others electrically loaded to high pressures 
and automatically released to feed the lines in case 
of power failures. ; 
There have been more of the spherical type in- 
stalled than of the cylindrical type. é 
The high pressure holder fills a real want in 
these days of medium and high pressure boosting, 
for unlike our electrical brethren, we never ex- 
pect a shutdown of the gas supply. 


Conclusion 


All of the foregoing familiar facts definitely show 
that your gas business is growing and that it is 
progressive in policy and in engineering methods 
but the real seal of approval is the enormous demand 
for utility securities and great success of all cus- 
tomer ownership stock sales. 
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There is no need to stay indoors on 
beautiful, warm days when you have a 
modern, a. It will cook your 
food qui thoroughly, with little 
Gas Offices attention. 
Adannc Avenue 2934 . 
Senin Gas with oven heat 

Bed tord ranges equipped 

Come Soest 348 chun Sh caentiedlly exch @ ehoke 

ao eee dinner while you are away en- 

Fudeon Street i024 jeying the whole afternoon. Si set 

pe amen Se ee 

nk oa Various styles and sizes of the latest gas 


ranges to suit every purse and need are 
on display. Visit the nearest Gas Office 


Seas and make your selection. 
roca “Telephone: TRlangle 7500 
© an Ge Pee The Brooklyn Union 











A pertinent and timely suggestion for hot weather enjoy- 
ment, through use of heat regulated gas ranges. 
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DOES EDUCATION PAY? 

The question is often asked “Does the Educa- 
tion of Employees Pay?” This query arises not 
only in this country but also abroad. It is fre- 
quently asked in England and on the continent of 
Europe, for there are many who do not understand 
the real significance of the education of the em- 
ployee and who still doubt that any good can come 
from it and accrue to the credit of the gas company. 

It is often argued that in the last analysis it is 
impossible for any business undertaking to engage 
in altruistic activities without their deriving some 
benefit from them, no matter how indirect this 
might be. Of course this is essentially true for gas 
companies as well as any other business. A busi- 
ness exists essentially for the purpose of earning 
a profit and paying dividends to its investors. If 
it did not do so, it could not exist at all and hence, 
a primary function of the gas company and its 
administrative officers is to see that gas is sold at a 
profit and that a reasonable return is obtained on the 
money invested in the company. 

However, the question of employee education 
must not be considered in a shortsighted manner. 
It must be remembered that a better-trained and 
better-educated employee means a more efficient 
employee and an organization composed of such em- 
ployees is one that would be desired by any indus- 
trial enterprise. The education of the employee, 
exemplified in teaching him how better to fulfill his 
duties, often redounds to the direct benefit of the 
industry. And in addition thereto there are all the 
many indirect results that are obtained from a con- 
tented body of employees, from a wider outlook and 
truer harmony derived from the common meeting 
of employees with employers and the spirit of hap- 
piness and good-will in the ranks which are so im- 
portant to the progress of the modern gas company. 

Those companies who have been devoting their 
time and money to the education of the employees 
have found from their experiences that it pays. Of 
course, there may be individual cases cited where 
the employee was wholly unappreciative of what 
was being done for him and where the efforts of 








the company exerted in his behalf were entirely 
wasted. But these isolated instances do not make 
a case against the continuance of this broad policy. 

The gas industry is to be congratulated in fact, 
on the thorough manner in which its educational 
activities are being carried out today. There seems 
to be no limit to what a progressive gas company 
will go in order to afford their employees an educa- 
tion and training. There is no question that this 
money spent on education is not really an expense 
at all in the general sense of the word. Such money 
does not increase the costs, for in fact, it reduces 
them. 

It enlightens and profits him who gives and him 
who receives. 
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HOW TO PRESERVE YOUR GAS STOVE 


Many new gas stoves are spoiled at the beginning 
of what should be a long life of usefulness by neglect 
of certain simple precautions, says the New York 
State Committee on Public Utility Information. 

A new stove should never be allowed to grow 
too hot the first time it is used. Gradual heating 
and cooling at this time will anneal and toughen 
the metal, whereas sudden heating to a high temper- 
ature may cause parts of the stove to warp per- 
manently or even to crack. 

Rust in the oven can be prevented if the door is 
left open for a few minutes after lighting the 
burners. This permits the moisture to escape. 

Makeshift cast-iron tops should never be put on 
open-burner gas stoves. They not only waste gas, 
but may be dangerous producers of carbon monoxide 
gas through imperfect combustion. The only proper 
top is that designed by the manufacturer for the 
stove it is to be used on. 

Pans and other utensils will never. be blackened 
if the stove burners are kept clean and properly 
adjusted. 

Save gas when you cook! There is a big difference 
between using enough gas and using too much. 
Water can only be heated to the boiling point, 
regardless of how much flame is kept under the 
vessel after boiling starts. 

And gas is no hotter ten minutes after the burner 
is lighted than it is the first second. Do not light 
the burner until you are ready to use it. 

If the burners pop or whistle, they need adjusting. 
Your gas company will do this for you gladly. 
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MERCHANDISING 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlack 


REACH THEM WITH RECIPES 
HEN you mail out a merchandise statement, 
W or gas bill, enclose a recipe. Home man- 
agers by the tens of thousands are ever 
eager to have new and tested recipes. Send them 
recipes that your home economics expert has tested 













SEND RECIPES 
to the 


Home Manager 











and do not be afraid to let her secure a bit of 
publicity from it. Say: “Tested Recipe For 
by Miss Blanky Blank, Our Home Economics Ex- 
pert.” Home managers like to try new and tested 
recipes and with the war on to get them to do 
more home cooking and less eating out of a can, 
there is nothing quite so effective and inexpensive 
as the recipe sent to them at frequent intervals. 
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LESSONS TO THE LITTLE ONES 
AZ INIATURE gas appliances, given to the 
M children of purchasers of appliances or sold 
outright to the kiddies, help materially to 
further the use of gas service and gas appliances. 
then again these miniature appliances make wonder- 
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ful properties for window displays. Two manu- 
facturers, The Ruud Co. and The Roper Corp., have 
miniature appliances of this kind, perfect little rep- 
licas of their standard, “full grown” appliances that 
instill the idea and desire for gas appliances in the 
mind of many future home managers. 





SYMBOLS HELP SELL 

NUMBER of gas companies over the country 
A are using symbols to help sell gas service. 

The Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, 
and the Illinois Power and Light Corporation have 
both used a symbol in the form of a gas holder 
woven into the border of their newspaper advertise- 
ments. The Laclede Company features a holder with 
the wording “Your Fuel Bin,” and The Illinois Com- 
pany has one with the name of the company lettered 
on it. This sort of advertising is productive, though 
it is very hard directly to trace results. The big 
thing is to keep everlastingly selling gas service to 
the people. 
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FLOPPY FELTS AND SPACE HEATERS 
IGHT now in the hottest part of the year milli- 
nery makers are selling floppy felt hats and 
gas merchandising men are bringing out the 
1927 models of space heaters. Why not! Don’t 
folks start to worrying about fall and winter as soon 
as vacation season starts? Would it not be a good 
idea to fill a window full of the new 1927 models now 
and offer to let the customer choose the heater he 
wants to be held in readiness for the first cool spell? 
Why not say: “Choose your new 1927 Radiant Gas 
Fire now—Pay $—— down and we will hold it for 
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you for installation September first—your first pay- 
ment to be made with your September gas bill Octo- 
ber first.” 
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Lesson No. 129 


Combustion 
Properties and Specifications of Fuel Oils Specific Gravity abl Rtas 
There are in all eight different properties of fuel The first important property of fuel oils is its 


oil that are of importance in controlling its use as_ specific gravity. One good reason for this is be- 
an industrial and domestic fuel. These are in order: cause fuel oil is sold by volume and not by weight, 


1. Specific gravity. and hence it is important to be able to make accurate 
2. Heating value. specific gravity determinations. It should always 
3. Flash point and fire point. be remembered in taking the specific gravity of a 
4. Congealing point. substance that this property varies in accordance 








TESTING FUEL OILS 
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5. Viscosity. with the temperature and the specific gravity read- 
ities angus ing without information as to the temperature at 
: Pr : . . which it was taken is really of very little value. 
7. Specific heat and coefficient of expansion. In connection with specific gravity determination 
8. Moisture and sediment. it should be mentioned that there is a standard rela- 
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tion between the viscosity of the liquid in pounds 
per gallon, and the specific gravity and the degrees 
Baume, all being considered at a standard tempera- 
ture of 60° F. The relation between degrees Baume 
and specific gravity is given by the following for- 
mula: 

Degrees Baume 141.5 


=2131.5 





(A. P.1. Std.) Specific Gravity, 60°/60° F. 

The relation between the weight in pounds per 
gallon and specific gravity (on the basis of water 
as unity) on the one hand, and weight in pounds 
per gallon and degrees Baume on the other hand is 
shown in the accompanying figure. From this it 
will be seen that an oil of 40° Baume gravity will 
weigh enetey 6.8 pounds per gallon, while 
an oil of 50° Baume will weigh approximately 6.5 
pounds per gallon. This merely indicates that the 
degrees Baume increases as the oil becomes lighter 
in weight, therefore decreasing in the specific grav- 
ity. On the other hand, an oil having the specific 
gravity of 0.3 will weigh 7.5 pounds per gallon, while 
one that has the specific gravity of 0.95 will weigh 
approximately 7.95 pounds per gallon. In one case 
the weight in pounds per gallon varies directly as 
the specific gravity and in the other case indirectly 
as the density in degrees Baume. 
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OFFICE METHODS IN GAS COMPANIES 
(Continued from page 71) 


An Example of the Letter 
eg AR ae Ee, 


By referring to our records we note that you 
or your representative called at our office on 
and requested that we make 
an investigation of your gas service at......... 
The clerk in taking this request noted that you 
would call to receive the report. However, it is 
possible that there might have been a misunder- 
standing and that you have anticipated hearing 
from us. 

The report of our investigation is now ready, 
and if you could find the time to do so, we would 
be pleased to have you call at the office and take 
this matter up with our Chief Clerk or one of 
his assistants, as we feel that we can give you 
some valuable suggestions relative to the use of 
gas, as well as point out. to you the reason for 
apparently excessive bills. 

It would also give us pleasure to meet you in 
person in discussing this report. 

. Very truly yours, 


Closing the Complaint 


When the complaint is finally disposed of, the clerk 
completing it should indicate this fact on the first 
copy of the report of investigation form in the space 

rovided, and should return the report to the clerk 
in charge of the pending file. Before forwarding the 
complaint to the completed file, which may be kept 
in a central filing department, the file clerk removes 





the request form from the visible file. Since the 
only function of this form is that of follow-up, it 
may now be destroyed. 

The possibilities of follow-up control by means of 
visible signals deserves special consideration. A com- 
plaint report should never be removed from the pend- 
ing file without a follow-up signal being placed on 
the request for investigation form in the visible file. 
These signals may be of different colors, and may 
show in this manner who is handling the report in 
case the papers are not in the pending file, and at 
the same time insure the follow-up of the report to 
its final completion. 


The Signals 


For example: 

1. A green signal may show that the follow-up 
is for the return of the copies of the report of inves- 
tigation from the Service and Accounting Depart- 
ments. 

2. A red signal may show that the report has been 
released to a complaint clerk for study. If the cus- 
tomer calls while the report is out of the file, the 
signal is then of particular advantage in locating 
the report. 

3. A blue signal may show that a letter has been 
written to the customer. 

It has been found that the majority of customers 
receiving letters will come in to discuss the report. 
But if the customer pays no attention to the letter, 
the gas company has at least done its duty, and 
when the final follow-up date arrives the complaint 
can be considered completed. 


Releasing Account for Collection 


When the complaint is: finally disposed of and is 
removed from the pending file, the copy which origi- 
nally served as the pending-file copy should be sent 
to the Collection Department as an indication that 
the “Hold-Up Notice” is no longer in effect and the 
account may be collected in case it is delinquent. 

One more suggestion as to the pending file. It 
should be near—very near—to all those who may 
have to refer to it. It should also have a direct con- 
nection to any telephone clerks whose duty it is to 
receive complaints. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, we would emphasize again the need 
for trained employees to handle complaints. No rou- 
tine, however well planned, will be a success unless 
the empleyees who meet the public are constantly 
guided and advised. Only training, experience, per- 
sonality and earnestness will make a successful com- 
plaint clerk. The complaint clerk must never make 
a guess at the cause of a high bill; he must never 
argue, but must explain; he must always see the 
customer’s side, but must remember that he is rep- 
resenting the company. 

In this article we have mentioned the extreme care 
that is needed in certain phases of collection pro- 
cedure. Our next article will deal in detail with the 
collection problems of the gas company. 








Correct Rate Structure Essential to 


Gas Process" 


Rate committee of Michigan Gas Association reports 


OUR committee believes that an enumeration 
of the arguments for more flexible rate 
schedules, for rates which will recognize load 

factor and which will conform to the cost of fur- 
nishing the service is unnecessary. The fundamental 
principles are known. The needs of the situation 
are obvious. 

The committee realizes that some companies are 
faced with conditions which do not permit them to 
adopt and put in force those rates which they would 
like to use. There are franchise conditions which 
prevent the exercise of free judgment in this respect 
There are existing rates and contracts which cannot 
be set aside summarily. No company can with safety 
do violence to existing rate schedules. The present 
revenues and relations with customers must be con- 
sidered. These are practical problems, however, 
which must be worked out by the companies affected 
There should, however, be a goal in sight, an end 
to be sought. What may be said in this report we 
hope may be of assistance in guiding such companies 
to a sounder basis in such situations. 


Industrial Competition Keen 


In the field of industrial gas sales competition is 
keen. Other fuels are available to, and are widely 
used by, industries. This competition will be over- 
come successfully because ‘of the reliability and 
flexibility of gas service, as well as its low cost. 
These are matters within the province of the Com- 
mercial Department. These departments of the 
various companies will secure the business provided 
they are given adequate tools to work with, namely; 
rates which are constructed on a sound and flexible 
basis. 

The rate-maker must always remember, however, 
that competition does not justify discrimination. He 
may divide customers into classes and design dif- 
ferent rates for such classes. The law does not 
prohibit classification. It does insist, however, that 
differences in rates must be fairly proportionate to 
the differences in cost of the service. Customers 
using like service in like manner should receive like 
rates. 

We believe that no fundamental difference exists 
in the theory and practice of rate making as between 
the gas and electric utilities. The electric utilities 
generally have worked out their rate problems with 
marked success. They have developed the use of 
electricity in homes and stores to a remarkable 


* Read at annual meeting of the Michigan Gas 
Association, June 24-26, 1926. 





extent. They have built up a tremendous power 
business. They have accomplished these results 
largely because of certain definite methods of rate 
practice and by certain types of rates. Analysis will 
show that there is a remarkable similarity in the 
structures of the rate schedules of electric utilities 
throughout the country—particularly with reference 
to power rates. 

Those facts which the gas industry is now develop- 
ing in connection with rate making have been known 
to, and have been utilized by, the electric utilities 
for a number of years. Let us recognize this and 
adopt their methods and their rate structure 
wherever applicable to the gas business. 


The Rate Schedule 


The majority of gas utilities today have one rate 
schedule—a rate based on quantity only—varying 
with the amount of gas used and recognizing no 
other factor. This form of rate is absolutely inflex- 
ible and unsound economically. It is a poor tool 
to work with. The electric utilities, in most in- 
stances, have a number of different rate schedules. 
They have never hesitated to create a new class 
and ‘adopt a new rate when the conditions demanded 
such action and the facts justified it. We must do 
likewise. There should be no hesitancy in the 
general adoption of this policy if domestic and indus- 
trial sales are to be encouraged, greater volume of 
output secured and unit costs lowered. 

The management ‘which fails to seek greater 
volume of sales, when this can be done at compen- 
satory rates, is short-sighted. In the long run 
failure to seize opportunity for large scale produc- 
tion hurts the community served as well as the 
utility. Greater efficiency in the manufacture of gas 
has been obtained in recent years largely due to the 
use of labor-saving machinery. This, however, has 
meant larger investment and increased fixed charges. 
This condition in turn demands greater volume of 
production in order to keep the fixed charges per 
unit down. 


Domestic Sales 


In the field of domestic use of gas we face a 
serious situation. Have you examined your domestic 
sales per customer for the past ten years? Have 
you found that sales per customer increased up to 
1920 and are now decreasing? Many of us have been 
surprised to find that domestic use of gas per cus- 
tomer is falling off. There are a number of reasons 
for this. It is certain that baking is not being done 
at home as much as in former years. Laundry work 
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is also being sent out of the house to a greater 
extent than formerly. These and other changes in 
housekeeping methods are extremely significant 
from our standpoint. 

The greatest opportunity for the general develop- 
ment of domestic gas use is the heating of water. 
Generally speaking, we should be ashamed of the low 
ratio of water heaters to the number of homes 
served with gas. This is most desirable business. 
The additional investment required to serve a-water 
heater is surprisingly small. The diversity factor of 
this class of load is excellent. This class of busi- 
ness, however, is very poorly developed. Not only 
is the percentage of homes using water heaters much 
lower than it should be, but in those houses using 
heaters a very large proportion are not using the 
water heater service throughout the year. Again, 
a very large percentage of these customers are not 
using the automatic heater. 


Water Heating Business 

There is nothing to be gained at this time by any 
discussion of the reasons for the poor development of 
water heater business. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to acknowledge freely and frankly that one 
great factor has been our failure to encourage and 
stimulate this load by a proper rate structure. In 
most cities the maximum or top step of the rate 
schedule extends out to a monthly consumption 
which is so large that the gas used for water heating 
all comes within the first step and pays the top rate. 
That rate, in most cases, is too high to obtain the 
fullest development of water heating business. It 
is greater than the cost of furnishing this additional 
service and frightens the prospective water heater 
customer. On the other hand a rate schedule 
which breaks at a low point, say, 2,000 to 3,000 
cu. ft. per month, gives a lower rate to other 
customers who are not entitled to it from the stand- 
point of the cost of service as their load factor and 
diversity factor are not nearly as good as that of 
the water heater user. Here is a real opportunity 
to create a separate classification, and here are 
present all the reasons for such a step. 

The chairman of your committee wrestled with 
this problem of a rate for water heaters for a long 
time. Finally, after considering several plans and 
after investigating the accounts of thousands of 
water heater users in several cities, a rate schedule 
was adopted and put in force in several cities served 
by Consumers Power Company and other associate 
companies. Experience with this rate has not been 
sufficient as yet to determine whether or not it needs 
some adjustment. It seems to be working out very 
successfully so far and the sales departments are 
enthusiastic over it. The rate as applied in Jackson 
is attached to this report and your comments and 
criticisms will be appreciated. Frankly, this rate is 
an adaptation of a rate structure long successful 
in development of use of electricity by residences. 


House Heating 
No discussion of the desirability of gas house 
heating from the standpoint of the gas company 
is necessary at this time. There has been enough 





said on this subject in the past two or three years 
to enable each company to decide whether it is 
going into this business or not. We believe it is 
safe to say that the great majority of the com- 
panies are either already furnishing gas house heat- 
ing service or are preparing to do so. 

The average price to be obtained from house 
heating must be determined by each company. 
Whether that average shall be 60c., 70c. or 80c. per 
M, or some other price, must depend on the cost 
of manufacturing and delivering gas in the particular 
city under consideration. It must also depend on the 
price of the competing fuel, which is oil. These 
and other factors will fix the average price per M 
cu. ft. in each community. 


Form of Rate Important 


The form of the rate is our concern at this time. 
There are a few of the large gas companies in the 
country whose ordinary domestic rates are low 
enough to handle house heating quite successfully. 
There are instances where the gas is purchased by 
the company as a by-product of a coke oven plant, or 
where, for some other reason, the gas rate is un- 
usually low. The great majority of companies, 
however, cannot secure gas house heating on the 
ordinary domestic rate. Their problem is to design 
a rate which will get this business and. pay the cost 
of furnishing it together with a profit. 

House heating is a separate, distinct class of 
service. It should be handled on a separate, distinct 
class of rate, unless there are very strong local 
reasons for not doing so. The following rate 
schedule has been put in force by the Consumers 
Power Company in all of the localities it serves. 
It is here presented for your consideration. The 
particular rate shown is the one in force in Saginaw. 
The rates in the other cities are of the same type 
but with different charges per 100 cubic feet. 


Saginaw House Heating Rate 


Who May Take the Service: 

Customers using gas for house héating purposes. 
Rate: 

1 cent per month per square foot of required 
radiation, payable on the first of each month, 
October to May, inclusive. 

Plus a charge for gas as follows: 

12.5 cents net or 13.5 cents gross per 100 cubic 
feet—first 2,500 cubic feet per month. 

9.0 cents net or 10.0 cents gross per 100 cubic feet 
—next 2,500 cubic feet per month. 

6.0 cents net or 7.0 cents gross per 100 cubic feet 
—all over 5,000 cubic feet per month. 

Discount : 

The difference between the net and gross rates 
above specified, or one (1) cent per 100 cubic feet. 
Minimum Charge: 

The fixed charge included in the rates. 

No bill for the heating season, October to May, 
inclusive, shall be less than $100.00. 

Determination of Required Radiation: 

For the purpose of applying the fixed charge the 
customer’s required radiation will he determined as 
follows: ; 
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144 square feet for each 200 cubic feet of building 
contents (excluding cellars and attics). 

Plus 

144 square feet for each 20 square feet of outside 
building wall, 

Plus 


14% square feet for each 2 square feet of glass. 
Features of Rate 


The above rate has certain features to which I 
would call your attention: 

(a) It avoids the use of demand meters and yet 
includes a fixed charge. That fixed charge is based 
on the factor of required radiation, which experi- 
ence in central station heating has shown to be 
logical and a fair method of distributing fixed costs. 

(b) The rate permits the supplying of all gas 
through one meter, as it automatically takes care of 
ordinary domestic uses during both heating and 
non-heating seasons. 

(c) It removes the liability of discrimination as it 
does not enable the heating customer to secure for 
cooking and water heating any rate lower, as a 
general rule, than other customers not using gas 
for house heating obtain the same cooking and 
water heating service. 

(d) The rate is so designed that no direct com- 
parison with industrial rates is possible. This, in 
our opinion, is important. 

(e) The fixed charge smooths out the monthly 
bills. 

(f) The rate is attractive with its fixed charge of 
one cent per square foot of required radiation and 
its gas charges expressed in cents per 100 cubic 
feet. 

The determination of required radiation is not a 
difficult job, and it is essential in any event. In 
working out any house heating proposition a 
thorough understanding of the requirements in each 
case and an accurate estimate of probable cost of 
heating necessitate careful determination of re- 
quired radiation. The factors which enter into the 
determination of required radiation are such that its 
use as a factor in the rate puts a premium on well 
insulated and well constructed houses and on 
efficient use of gas as a fuel. 


Industrial Rates 


Turning to the question of rates for commercial 
and industrial uses of gas we see no reason why the 
power rate structures of the electric utilities should 
not be adopted. We refer to the load factor rate, sub- 
ject to such modifications as may be advisable for dif- 
ferent classes of customers with different character- 
istics. 

It has long been recognized that one power rate 
is not adequate to handle all power business. Nor 
will one industrial gas rate be sufficient to handle all 
commercial and industrial gas business. There are 
customers with demands of but a few hundred cubic 
feet. On the other hand, there are customers with 
demands running into many thousands of cubic feet 


per hour. Many users have very uniform loads from 
hour to hour, day to day, and month to month. 
Others have pronounced daily or seasonal variations 
in their use of the service. There are customers 
with good load factors and others who are very 
irregular in their demands or consumption, or both. 
In other words, there are many and varied conditions 
to be met and an adequate set of rates must recog- 
nize these conditions. 


Fixed Charge Plus Surcharge 


There should, in our opinion, be a rate with a 
fixed charge based on demand, plus a charge for 
gas. There should also be a rate with no fixed 
charge but with higher rates per 100 cubic feet, to- 
gether with a high minimum charge. Other forms 
may prove necessary for certain specific cases. 


As an example of the fixed charge rate the fol- 
lowing is submitted: 


$—— per month per 100 cubic feet—first 500 
cubic feet of demand. 


$—— per month per 100 cubic feet—next 2,500 
cubic feet of demand. 


$—— per month per 100 cubic feet—all over 3,000 
cubic feet of demand. 


Plus a charge for gas as follows: 


— cents per 100 cubic feet—first 100 hours use per 
month of demand. 


—cents per 100 cubic feet—next 100 hours use per 
month of demand. 


— cents per 100 cubic feet—all over 200 hours use 
per month of demand. 


As an example of a rate without a fixed charge 
the following is submitted: 


— cents per 100 cubic feet—first 30 hours use per 
month of demand. 


— cents per 100 cubic feet—next 60 hours use 
per month of demand. 


— cents per 100 cubic feet—all over 90 hours use 
per month of demand. 


Minimum charge—$—— per month per 100 cubic 
feet—first 500 cubic feet of demand. 

$— per month per 100 cubic feet—all over 500 
cubic feet of demand. 

The demand interval may be 30 minutes or it may 
be an hour. Provision should be made that no de- 
mand for billing purposes in any month shall be less 
than a certain percentage of the highest demand of 
the preceding 12 months. That percentage should 
ordinarily be around 60%. This protection against 
great fluctuations in demand is necessary. 


Provision may well be made to disregard demands 
made at night in order to encourage the use of gas 
by bakers and other classes of users who may be 
able to make their greatest use during the night 
hours. This is logical and a premium should be put 
upon such a load characteristic. 
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These rates, of course, call for the measure- 
ment of demands. Meters are available for measur- 
ing demands of any size. It would not, however, 
seem to be proper to use the recording type of meter 
for the smaller customers. The expenditure is too 
large to be justified. On the other hand, indicating 
type meters are developed which are much less ex- 
pensive and entirely adequate for the smaller users. 


Conclusion. 


The committee also believes it is highly desirable 
that all house heating, water heating and industrial 
rates be expressed in cents per 100 cubic feet instead 
of in dollars per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Your committee is convinced from the tremen- 
dous demand which is being made for gas for indus- 
trial and commercial purposes that the next few 
years are going to see the greatest development in gas 
sales that any similar period has ever witnessed. 
With this in mind we urge the companies to give 
serious consideration to the designing of rates which 
will put them in a position to secure this increased 
business and improve their earnings. This will be 
beneficial to both company and the public for it 
is only through greater sales and lower unit costs 
that lower rates generally may be obtained. 
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GUMMY DEPOSITS IN MAINS AND METERS 
(Continued from page 76) 

between 20° and 100° C., (2) between 100° and 120° 
C., (3) between 120° and 140°C., (4) between 140° 
and 160°C., and (5) between 160° and 200°C. and 
their volumes were measured. In the fraction boil- 
ing over under 100° C. would be found practically all 
of the benzene and some toluene; in the fraction 
boiling between 140° and 200°C. would be found 
styrene (boiling point 146°C) and indene (boiling 
point 182°C). It is obvious that the fraction boiling 
over under 100°C. should be as large as possible 
and the fraction boiling over between 140° and 200° 
C. as small as possible. It has been observed that 
in those plants where no gummy deposits have oc- 
curred in meters the benzene fraction is about sixty 
per cent. by volume of the “light oil,” and the frac- 
tion boiling over between 160° and 200°C is about 
three to eight per cent. of the “light oil.” 

The temperatures in the carburettor and super- 
heater were measured by thermocouples which had 
been carefully checked with a standard at the Chem- 
ical Engineering building. The gas makers in 
observing temperatures, prior to this investigation, 
read only the average temperatures in the super- 
heater during the first run after filling the generator. 
After we had made a number of tests they were 
instructd to read the highest and lowest tempera- 
tures at the base of the carburettor and at the base 
of the superheater on each cycle. 


Results 
Tests No. 1 and 2 showed a benzene content of 
4 and 10 per cent. respectively and the fraction boil- 
ing over between 160° and 200°C. was found to be 
64.05 and 49.95 respectively. It seemed apparent 
that the oil sprayed into the carburettor was not 
effectively gasified. The oil spray used in the 


water gas set at that time consisted of a pipe with 
a single opening in the spray head. In order to 
obtain a better dispersion of the oil it was decided 
to replace this oil spray head with one which had 
six orifices. In order to admit the oil into the 
carburettor at the same rate it is obvious that the 
combined area of the six orifices had to be practically 
equal to the area of the single orifice in the original 
spray head. The first tests made with the new spray 
head showed a benzene fraction of approximately 
61 per cent. and the higher boiling point fraction 
about 12 per cent., as compared with a benzene frac- 
tion of 10 per cent. and a higher boiling point frac- 
tion of almost 60 per cent. in tests 1 and 2. 

The eleven-foot water gas set in use when these 


tests were made was equipped with back-run and 


the carburettor had seven rows of checker brick. 
It was considered advisable to increase the checker 
bricks in the carburettor to fifteen rows. While this 
change was being made we operated a ten-foot set 
which was not equipped with back-run. Since on 
those sets equipped with back-run, the time of oil 
input must necessarily be short, we made some tests 
to determine the effect, if any, of the longer period 
of oil admission. That water gas set also was 
equipped with an oil spray which had six orifices and 
the test showed practically the same results as the 
previous test. 


Jim wants his breakfast so that he may be at 
work on time. The children must’be fed, dressed 
and sent to school. Morning is a busy time for 
Mother. She- needs modern appliances to enable 
her to care for the needs of her famijy without 
unnecessary fatigue. 


Gas and the modern Gas ran lighten Mother's 
work. Ask Dad to -visit the Gas store this week 
and see the modern Smoothtop. Ten to one he 
will trade-in the old range for a Smoothtop. Gas 
is the quickest, cheapest and always on tap. 


Portland Gas & Coke Co. 


Gasco Bldg. Fifth and Alder 


“The Morning Rush” aptly portrayed by the Portland Gas 
and Electric Co.'s advertisement, and a suggested remedy. 











A. W. Robertson Elected President of 


Philadelphia Company 


John J. O’Brien, president of 
Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, announces the election of A. 
W. Robertson as president of the 
Philadelphia Company ,and affi- 
liated corporations, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1926. 

Mr. Robertson is well qualified, 
both by training and experience, to 
head the utility companies serving 
Pittsburgh and vicinity. A resi- 
dent of Pittsburgh for twenty 
years, he has been in close touch 
with the development of the 
greater Pittsburgh district, and 
his experience as an executive of 
the Philadelphia Company dates 
back to 1913. As vice-president in 
charge of public relations he has 
been in touch with operations gen- 
erally, and in direct charge of the 
general service department, which 
maintains all relations with domes- 
tic customers of the company, the 


adjustment or claims department, 
the advertising department, and 
relations with the public service 
commission. 

Andrew Wells Robertson was 
born in Panama, New York, in 
1880. He attended Allegheny Col- 
lege at Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
graduating in 1906, and entered 
the law school of the University of 
Pittsburgh in that year. He was 
graduated with the degree of 
LL.B. in 1910, and was admitted 
to the bar. After several years of 
general law practice he became at- 
torney for the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company and Duquesne 
Light Company in 1913. In 1918 
he was made general attorney for 
the Philadelphia company and affi- 
liated corporations, and in 1923 
was elected. vice-president in 
charge of public relations, retain- 
ing also his position as general 
attorney. 





Changes in New Business Depart- 
ment at Fort Collins 

C. R. DeHoff, gas new business 
superintendent at Fort Collins, has 
resigned, effective July 15, to be- 
come branch manager for the 
Mueller Furnace Company with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City. 

Mr. DeHoff has made a most 
enviable record since assuming re- 
sponsibility for new business re- 
sults in Fort Collins about a year 


ago. 

With the approval of L. W. 
Cody, Fort Collins manager, and 
of C. A. Semrad, vice-president 
and general commercial manager, 
L. E. Wilcox has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. DeHoff. 

Mr. Wilcox was formerly a 
house heating sales engineer in 
Denver, where he made a splendid 
record in selling gas for house 
heating purposes. More recently 
Mr. Wilcox has been acting suc- 
cessively as territory representa- 
tive, house heating sales engineer 
and industrial fuel representative 
in Fort Collins. He had much to 


do with the sale, specifications and 
installation of 185 complete gas- 
fired house heating installations 
which were made by his company 
since January 1. He comes to his 
new work extremely well equipped 
and assured of the same splendid 
cooperation from his associates 
which caused Mr. DeHoff to be 
credited with such an outstanding 
record. 


ee 


New Rates for Jacksonville, Fla. 

The new rates of the Jackson- 
ville Gas Company, Florida, giving 
this city one of the lowest rate 
schedules in the South, have been 
approved by the city commission 
and established for two years. 
They will become effective on 
meters read on and after August 1. 

The commission examined the 
proposed new rate schedule which 
will mean a substantial saving to 
all consumers and which is espe- 
cially attractive to industrial gas 
users and passed a resolution ap- 
proving without dissenting vote. 





Heating Gas Rates Filed 


Boston, Mass.—Following the 
repeal of the “sliding scale law” 
on July 1, the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company has filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission a 
schedule of rates for the sale of 
gas for house heating purposes. 

The rate for the new class of 
service proposed will be 65 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet, with a dis- 
count of five cents per 1,000 for 
payments made within 10 days 
from the date of the bill. f 

Gas for cooking purposes, it is 
understood, will continue at the 
1.20 figure. The existing rate of 
$1.20 per 1,000 cubic feet for il- 
luminating gas sold by the com- 
pany will not be changed. 

A service charge, in addition, 
will be imposed for house-heating 
gas. This charge, an annual one, 
will be at the rate of 17% cents 
for each square inch of installed 
warm air pipes from furnaces and 
17 cents for each square foot of 
installed steam radiation in office 
buildings. 

The foregoing service charge is 
to be paid in eight monthly instal- 
ments during the months of Sep- 
tember to April, inclusive. 


* * * 


MUSIC OPENS GAS OFFICE 


Brooklyn Borough Company Wel- 
comes Sheepshead Bay Folk 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Due to the in- 
crease in population in the Sheeps- 
head Bay district during the past 
few years, the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company has opened a new 
branch office. 

During the afternoon Miss Mary 
E. Dillon, president and general 
manager, and Mrs. Helen Steers, 
vice-president, were on hand to 
welcome the residents who in- 
spected the office. The Melani trio 
gave a classical program. 

James Taunton, for many years 
employed at the company’s main 
office, has been appointed manager 
of the new office. 
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Memorial Committee Adopts Resolution 
on Death of Henry D. Whitcomb 


The following is a report of 
committee on memorial adopted 
by the Society of Gas Lighting, 
at a meeting July 8, on the death 
of its member, Henry D. Whit- 
comb: 

The society and its members 
have suffered a great and enduring 
loss in the sudden death of Henry 
Donald Whitcomb; who has been 
a member since 1915 and was a 
personal friend of all of us. His 
strong and cheerful personality 
made him a notable figure in our 
meetings and he will be missed as 
long as any of the present mem- 
bers survive. 

Mr. Whitcomb was born in 
Richmond, Va., in 1869. ‘After at- 
tending school in Richmond, he 
went to Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology in Hoboken, where he 
graduated as a mechanical engi- 
neer in 1892. He was a member 
of the Chi Phi fraternity and was 
always a favorite among the mem- 
bers of his fraternity as well as 
among the other students. 

From 1892 to 1901, he was con- 
nected with the United Gas Im- 
provement Company and during a 
part of this period he was super- 
intendent of the Atlanta Gas Com- 
any and at another time super- 
intendent of the Savannah Gas 
Company. 

In 1901 he went to Newark with 
the Essex and Hudson Gas Com- 
pany which later became a part 
of the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey. He has been the 
operating head of the gas depart- 
ment since the formation of the 
latter company in 1903 and at the 
time of his death his title was 
vice-president in ge of gas op- 
eration of the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company. 

The end came without warning 
in his office on May 8th and was 
a great shock to all who knew 
him. His work has been well and 
faithfully done and, though he has 
built up a strong and efficient or- 
ganization to carry it on, he will 
nevertheless be sorely missed. 

Prominent among the qualities 
which contributed to his personal 
charm as well as to his strength as 
a leader of men was his keen in- 
terest in the individuals with 
whom he came in contact. This 
interest was felt and appreciated 
by all who worked for him, and 





knew that he was in sympathy 
with them and their efforts and 
that he was aware of all that they 
were doing. 

He was first vice-president of 
the Eastern States Gas Confer- 
ence in 1925 and was president of 
the New Jersey Gas Association 
during the same year. 

Mr. T. N. McCarter, president 
of the Public Service Corporation, 
and for many years closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Whitcomb, had 
this to say: “He was a simple, 
old-fashioned Southern gentleman, 
of rugged character combined with 
great ability and untiring devo- 
tion to his work. He not only 
served this company well, but he 
gave more than a generation in 
service to the people of New Jer- 
sey in the tremendous upbuilding 
of the gas industry during the 
period covered by his administra- 
tion.” 

Surely his welcome on the other 
side has been “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 

J. S. DE HART, JR., 
E. H. EARNSHAW, 
ALTEN S. MILLER, 
Chairman. 
* * * 
Eight Corporations Merge 

Topeka, Kans.—The State Pub- 
lic Service Commission ‘has ap- 
proved plans for the merger of 
eight big public service corpora- 
tions in southeastern Kansas 
towns. Under the plan approved 
by the commission the Union Gas 
Corporation will become the 
parent company of a number of 
local gas properties. 

The merger plan places the 
Union Gas Company in control of 
the following corporations: Union 
Gas and Fuel Company, South- 
western Utilities Company, Inde- 
pendence Gas Transportation Com- 
pany, Southwestern Public Service. 
Inc., Fredonia Gas Company and 
Coffeyville Gas and Fuel Company. 

* * * 


A. D. Cressler, Gas Engineer 
Dies Suddenly 
Alfred D. Cressler, one of the 
best known gas engineers in the 
country, died July 9 at his home in 


Cincinnati, O., in his 75th year. 

Mr. Cressler was born at Lucas, 
O., and his whole life was devoted 
to gas engineering. For many 
years he was president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kerr-Murray 
Co., manufacturers of gas plant 
equipment, located at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. In 1915 he went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., doing special engineer- 
ing work. In 1920 he moved to 
Cincinnati, O., where he lived up 
to the time of his death. 

Mr. Cressler was a member of 
the American Gas Association and 
the Engineering Society of Cin- 
cinnatl1. 

Mr. Cressler is survived by three 
sons, Alfred M. Cressler of Hay- 
dock, Cressler, Lamson & Co.; 
George H. Cressler, general sales 
manager of the Stacey Manufac- 
turing Company, both of Cincin- 
nati, and Kerr Murray Cressler, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Burial was in the family plot 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

* * * 


A. G. A. Gains in Membership 
The membership list of the 
American Gas Association which 
was issued recently, includes the 
names of 21 holding companies, 
425 gas companies, 385 manufac- 
turer companies and 3,255 individ- 
ual members. From a beginning 
of 75 manufacturer companies, in 
1918, the membership has grown 
to the present number of 385. 
Mr. W. E. Derwent, the chairman 
of the manufacturer’s section of 
the American Gas Association, 
states that the goal of the manu- 
facturer’s section is a membership 
of 500 by the October convention. 
ee 
To Extend Gas Mains 
Albany, N. Y.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission today authorized 
the Elmira Water, Light & Rail- 
road Company to extend its gas 
system into the town of Horse- 
heads and serve residents there. 
The company now supplies Horse- 
heads, town and village with elec- 
tricity and residents of the town 
asked that the company extend its 

gas mains. 
* * * 

Sterling Range Elects Officers 

Philip Will has been elected 
president of the Sterling Range 
& Furnace Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y. Fred Will, Jr., is vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer and Walter 
Will is vice-president and secre- 
tary. 
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Tar from Utica Coke Ovens to Be 
Worked Up 


Tar Refimery Concern Locates Near Gas Company 


Utica, N. Y.—Utica will have an- 
other new industry with the estab- 
lishment here of a distilling plant 
of the American Tar Products 
Company of Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh firm will start 
work immediately, it was stated, 
on the construction of a tar dis- 
tilling plant which will be erected 
on ja three-acre plot of ground 
adjacent to the coal gas plant of 


the Utica Gas & Electric Company 
at Harbor Point. 

The plant will be ready for op- 
eration in September, according to 
present plans of the company. 

The new industry will take the 
raw tar from the coke ovens of 
the company. It will then be heat- 
ed in stills to separate the liquid 
portions from the residue which is 
called pitch. This liquid distillate 


is creosote oil which is used in the 
preservation of wood. 

The thick residue which is left 
after distilling off the oil is a pitch 
used in the construction of roofing 
material. Both products will be 
made here and shipped to creosot- 
ing plants or roof-material plants 
in tank cars. 

It is understood that the ar- 
rangements between Utica Gas & 
Electric Company and the Amer- 
ican Tar Products Company will 
insure for years to come that the 
raw material manufactured here 
shall be worked up at the local 
plant to finished products. It will 
complete another link, the an- 
nouncement says, in the chain by 
which the Utica Gas & Electric 
Company will turn its raw ma- 
terial into products used by the 
industries and the residents of this 
section. 





North Carolina Public Service Co. 
Is New Name of Gas Company 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Accord- 
ing to an announcement made re- 
cently, the Winston-Salem Gas 
Company in the future will be 
known as the North Carolina Pub- 
lic Service Company. The local 
enterprise was purchased by the 
public service company in May, 
1925, and since that time various 
matters have been in progress 
tending to standardize the systems 
here to conform with the scheme 
of the owning company. The mer- 
ger and change of name is now 
effective. 

The General Gas and Electric 
Company, of which the North 
Carolina Public Service Company 
is a subsidiary, bought the Wins- 
ton-Salem Gas Company from the 
W. E. Moss Company. Since the 
purchase was made, various im- 
provements have been effected in 
the local plant, and new offices 
have been occupied in the Gilmer 
Building on West Fourth Street. 
The company has attractive space, 
sufficiently large to accommodate 
the various phases of executive de- 
tail and to display the merchandise 
for prospective purchasers. 

Extension of the gas mains has 
been a big part of the company’s 
local program, and gas service is 
available now in almost every su- 


burb. Considerable work has been 
done in the western part of the 
town and within a short time 
mains will be laid into Waugh- 
town, it is stated by T. R. Warren, 
local manager. At the present 
time the company has only 3,000 
customers here, Mr. Warren says, 
this being a comparatively small 
number for the population of the 
city, but the extension of lines 
will result in many new customers 
and the manager anticipates a de- 
cided increase within the next few 
years. 

The North Carolina Public Serv- 
ice Company supplies electric light 
and power service in Greens- 
boro, High Point, Salisbury, Spen- 
cer, Burlington and some smaller 
towns, and also has gas service at 
Greensboro, High Point, Salisbury 
and Spencer and now is installing 
service at Burlington. 

* * * 
Gas Utilities Inc. Buys Gas Plants 

Columbus, O.—Gas Utilities Inc. 
has purchased the Richmond Light, 
Heat & Power Company, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, The Brazil Gas 
Company, of Brazil, Indiana, and 
the Citizens Gas & Fuel Company, 
of Terre Haute, Indiana, and on 
June 28th the Indiana Public 
Service Commission gave its con- 
sent to the merging of these prop- 
erties into the Indiana Gas Util- 
ities Company. 


New Gas Line to Rio Grande 
Valley 

San Antonio, Tex.—Investiga- 
tions are being made in and 
around certain towns in the Rio 
Grande Valley part of Texas with 
the intention of running a gas line 
into this section if the surveys 
prove worthy. The surveys are 
being made for several New York 
capitalists with Lasby & Craw- 
ford of San Benito doing the actual 
work, 

The population in the majority 
of the towns and cities in the Val- 
ley is twice of what it was in 1920 
and there is a real need for this 
fuel in all parts. It is pointed that 
a line could easily be run from the 
Webb county fields thus assuring 
of a steady flow of fuel at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

Several other investigations 
have been made previously, but all 
have failed to materialize. How- 
ever, it is hoped that this latest 
move will develop into a practical 
fact. The majority of the resi- 
dents of the Valley know gas and 
appreciate it. It is also pointed 
out that with a new line entering 
this district the sale on gas appli- 
ances would be enormous since 
this is practically a virgin field. 

* * * 
Consolidated Utilities Co. Buys 
Properties 

Bismarck, N. D.—Consolidated 
Utilities Company purchased the 
gas properties at Bismarck and 
Valley City on March Ist and are 
spending about $100,000 this year 
in improvements to the properties. 
In addition thev have obtained a 
franchise at Mandan, a town of 
5,000 population and situated on 
the west side of the Missouri River 
six miles from Bismarck. They 
will run a high pressure line to 
Mandan this fall and will lay about 
five miles in the town next spring. 
This expenditure, it is estimated, 
will run close to $100,000 and will 
include the necessary additions to 
the Bismarck plant to take care of 
this high pressure distribution. 

6 6 


Elmira Company Extends Service 

Albany, N. Y.—In response to 
residents that they be given gas 
service, the Elmira Water, Light 
& Railroad Company to-day ap- 
plied to the Public Service Com- 
mission for the necessary state 
authority to extend its lines into 
Big Flats township, Chemung 
county, under the terms of a fran- 
chise granted by the town board. 
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Natural Gas Supplied to Santa Ana 


High Pressure Storage System Used 


Santa Ana, Calif.—A ceremony of 
great interest to all of Orange 
county, the most productive 
county per acre in the United 
States, of which Santa Ana is the 
county seat, and a ceremony which 
marked a great forward step for 
the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, occurred here recently. 


Before a large gathering of city 
and county engineers and officials, 
together with officers and execu- 
tives of the Southern County Gas 
Company, Mayor Frank L. Purin- 
ton, on behalf of the city govern- 
ment, turned the valve which per- 
mitted the first natural gas to flow 
from the newly erected high pres- 
sure holders into the city distri- 
bution system. 


This act made available to the 
city of Santa Ana a reserve gas 
supply of 1,000,000 cubic feet, 
which is considered more than suf- 
ficient to take care of peak re- 
quirements in this city. 


A feature of the ceremony was 
the introduction by J. C. Hayden, 
retiring district manager of the 
Santa Ana division of the company, 
of the new district manager C, E. 
Rutledge. Mr. Hayden has been 
transferred to the Los Angeles 
division of the company. 


A. F. Bridge, executive engineer 
for the company, explained that 
the Santa Ana holders are the 
largest storage tanks of this high 
pressure type ever installed and 
Southern Counties Gas company 
pioneered in the design and use of 
these holders. 


In 1925, Mr. Bridge explained, 
the company made a thorough 
study of storage needs throughout 
its territory and that between now 
and 1920 the company will install 
holders with several million cubic 
feet capacity at various load cen- 
ters. During the last several 
months the company has erected 
high pressure storage tanks in 
Newport Beach, Orange, Sierra 
Madra, Ontario and Santa Ana, 
with a total capacity of 2,100,000 
cubic feet. 


The holders here, which are in 
four units with a combined stor- 
age capacity of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet were erected at a cost of 
$105,000. The total cost of the 
holders and the filling and dis- 
charging lines of eight inch and 
sixteen inch diameters was $160,- 
000. . 


High Pressure Holders Filled 
From Lines 


The holders are filled directly 
from high pressure transmission 
lines and discharge into the local 
distribution system without any 
additional compression of gas. 
They are protected with pop 
valves, set to blow slightly above 
15 pounds. There also is an eight 
inch blow-off with 30 foot stack 
which can be used in the event of 
fire or any emergency. The con- 
tents of the four units can be 
emptied in a few minutes. 


Frank H. Bivens, general agent 
of the company at Los Angeles, 
gave some further interesting in- 
formation about the company. 


“The first natural gas was turned 
into Santa Ana in 1911,” said Mr. 
Bivens. “The first gas came solely 
from the Olinda oil fields, whereas 
today the company draws its sup- 
ply from all of the substantial gas 
producing fields in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Our lines and mains are 
closely inter-connected so that we 
can transmit gas from any of our 
several sources directly to Santa 
Ana. : 


“In 1911 there were 1900 meters 
in Santa Ana and olly 3100 in the 
entire county. Today there are 
7622 meters in the city and 20,- 
953 in the county—an evidence of 
the way in which Orange county 
has grown during the past fifteen 
years. 


“The capital investment of the 
company in Santa Ana today is 
more than $1,000,000 compared 
with but $240,000 in 1911. The 
capital invested in the county to- 
day is more than $3,000,000, while 
in 1911 it was but $446,000. The 
annual Santa Ana payroll for the 


93 regular and semi-regular local 
employees is approximately $200,- 


“Last year the company expend- 
ed $4,000,000 to improve its service. 
One expenditure alone required 
$1,800,000. This went into our Ven- 
tura compressor station and into 
a 90-mile, 13-inch line, which is 
bringing millions of feet of natural 
gas from Ventura to this part of 
our system daily. Last year we 
added more than $350,000 to our 
capitalization in this district.” 


. 2 


William J. Downing Dies Suddenly 


William J. Downing, president 
of the Citizens’ Gas Company, 
Salisbury, Md., died suddenly July 
3rd at his home. Death followed 
an attack of acute indigestion and 
heart trouble. 


Mr. Downing was 74 years old. 
Born of poor parents who occupied 
a farm two miles north of Salis- 
bury, on May 6, 1852, he was de- 
nied an. education other than that 
to be obtained from the elemen- 
tary grades of the public schools. 


Forced by financial straits to 
abandon school while in the fifth 
grade, he secured employment at 
a wage of 50 cents per day. It was 
then that he began a business 
career that reached a peak rarely 
accorded a man of a small town. 
In 1882 he went to Petersburg, 
Va., and later to Wilmington, 
N. C., with the Jackson Brothers 
Company. 


Some years later, Mr. Downin 
returned to Salisbury, and in 190 
he purchased from Louis Delmas, 
the Salisbury Light, Heat and 
Power Company. The enterprise 
at that time was not in a very 
healthy condition, but under Mr. 
Downing’s direction the business 
became remunerative and it was 
sold in 1915 to the newly organized 
Eastern Shore Gas and Electric 
Company. During the same 
period he formed the Downing 
Concrete Company. 


In 1920 he secured controlling 
interest of the Citizens’ Gas Com- 
pany, which, like his other pro- 
jects, hecame a success. The 
company now supplies gas to the 
vicinage of Salisbury and Delmar. 
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St. Louis New LaClede Value Set 
at 40 Million 

The city of St. Louis told the 
Missouri Public Service Commission 
that the valuation to be fixed upon 
the Laclede Gas Light Co. for the 
purpose of determining what rates 
for gas the public here should pay 
should not exceed $40,000,000. 

The Laclede Gas Company is 
claiming in excess of $74,000,000 as 
the sum on which rates should be 
based. The city estimates it would 
require a rate of $1.40 a thousand 
cubic feet for gas in St. Louis, com- 
pared with the present rate of $1, to 
yield the company a fair return on 
that sum. The company disavows 
any intention of asking for a rate 
based upon that valuation. How- 
ever, a $74,000,000 valuation would 
make it difficult ever to reduce the 
price of gas over the company’s ob- 
jections. 


Coincidence of Valuations 

The estimate of $40,000,000 by 
the city coincides almost exactly 
with the price at which Charles A. 
Munroe and four or five out-of- 
town associates obtained control of 
the gas company in 1924. As has 
been told, Munroe bought control 
of the common stock at an average 
price of about $102 a share. The 
stock in recent previous years had 
fallen as low as $40 a share. It 
now is flunctuating around $160. 
If Munroe and his associates could 
sell on the basis of a $74,000,000 
valuation, their stock would be 
worth $350 a share. 

This would yield them a specu- 
lative profit of many millions of dol- 
lars. 

In its brief, the Laclede Company 
suggested that the commission per- 
mit it to lower the quality of its 
gas in St. Louis from 600 to 570 
British thermal units, or lower. 

The city declares: “The rate 
charged for gas and the British 
thermal units are inseparable. A 
change in one necessarily requires 
a change in the other. If the com- 
mission should permit the heat units 
to be reduced from 600 to 570, 
then gas rates should be reduced 5 
per cent. (or 5 cents per 1000 cubic 
feet) for that reason alone.” 


Figures Submitted 
Though adopting the price Mun- 


roe paid as that nearest to fair 
valuation, the city sets forth for 


proper consideration, these other 
figures: 

Original cost, as found by the city 
engineer, $32,530,442. 

Original cost, or investment cost, 
as found by the Commission’s en- 
gineer, $33,235,288. 

City engineer’s (C. E. Smith’s) 
estimate of cost of reproducing the 
property new, less depreciation, to 
represent its present condition, $45,- 
534,600. 

Commission’s engineers’ estimate 
of reproduction new, less depreci- 
ation—two figures, varying on a 
basis of depreciation theory em- 
ployed, $49,637,659 and $44,113,174. 

Present capitalization, “represent- 
ing several millions of property not 
used or useful and including $7,500,- 
000 of common stock issued as a 
oonus”—$43,700,000. 


*_ * * 


Ohio Fuel to — with Columbia 


New York, N. Y.—Directors of 
the Columbia Gas and Electric 
Company approved a plan sub- 
mitted by Philip G. Gossler, presi- 
dent, for a merger of the prop- 
erties of the Columbia Gas and 
Electric Company and the Ohio 
Fuel Corporation. The plan was 
also approved by the directors of 
Ohio Fuel Corporation at a meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh. The announce- 
ment, issued here from the office 
of the Columbia Gas and Electric 
Company, said: 

“This plan will, in the opinion of 
the directors, be advantageous to 
the public and the stockholders of 
both companies. 

“Details are being worked out 
by the officers and counsel of both 
companies, and will be explained 
fully in a communication to be is- 
sued to the stockholders as soon 
as practicable. 

“Main features of the plan con- 
template the formation of a new 
corporation with the name Colum- 
bia Gas and Electric Corporation, 
to acquire directly, or through 
subsidiaries, the properties or 
stocks of the present Columbia 
Gas and Electric Company of West 
Virginia and of the Ohio Fuel Cor- 
poration of Delaware. 

“Upon completion of the mer- 
ger, the new corporation will have 
an outstanding issue of 3,000,000 
shares of common stock. To 
present Columbia common stock- 





holders will be offered one share 
of the new common stock for each 
share of present stock, and stock- 
holders of the Ohio Fuel Corpora- 
tion will be offered for each share 
of Ohio Fuel stock approximately 
35-100 of a share of the new com- 
mon stock and approximately 
$15.63 par value of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of the new company. 


“It is planned that the new 
company’s common stock will 
initially pay quarterly dividends 
at the rate of $5 a year, the same 
rate now being paid on the pres- 
ent Columbia stock. The new 
company will have the benefit of 
the experience and abilities of the 
personnel of both present organi- 
zations. It is contemplated that 
George W. Crawford, president of 
the Ohio Fuel Corporation, will 
serve as chairman of the board, 
and that Philip G. Gossler, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Gas and 
Electric Company, will serve as 
president of the new corporation. 

“Physical properties of the com- 
bined systems will include more 
than 4,860,000 acres of gas, oil and 
coal lands owned and leased, of 
which there are now being oper- 
ated 760,000 acres, with more than 
6,950 producing gas wells; a total 
of over 10,350 miles of field and 
transmission pipe lines and 7,300 
miles of distribution pipe lines sup- 
plying natural gas; and also the 
extensive electric properties of the 
present Columbia system, includ- 
ing the very efficient new Colum- 
bia power station dedicated to pub- 
lic service in December, 1925, 

“Territory served by the com- 
bined systems covers the major 
part of Ohio. The new Columbia 
system will have directly con- 
nected more than 1,100,000 gas 
and electric customers. 

“Marked benefits will accrue to 
the public as a result of this con- 
solidation, through assurance of 
continuity of most adequate serv- 
ice at reasonable rates to all of 
the many communities and large 
populations affected, the conserva- 
tion of capital in pending and fu- 
ture developments of combined 
properties and the prolongation 
for many years of the duration of 
natural gas service to this impor- 
tant section of the country through 
conservation of natural gas, the 
most economical and useful fuel 
for all domestic and many. indus- 
trial purposes.” 
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Dr. Gilbert E. Seil Takes Charge Lambert Space Saving Meter 


of E, J. Lavino & Company’s 
Research Laboratories 


Dr. Gilbert E. Seil, formerly in 
charge of the Koppers Research 
Laboratory at the Seaboard By- 
Product Coke Plant, Jersey City, 
N. J., has become associated with 
E. J. Lavino and Company as 
technical director. 

Dr. Seil has had a very wide 
experience in the chemical indus- 
try as chemical director of The 
Metal & Thermit Corp., as a fel- 
low at Mellon Institute and as 
research chemist for the Koppers 
company. 

Dr. Seil will have charge of 
chemical laboratories and will di- 
rect the activities of the technical 
department of E. J. Lavino and 
Company. 

The personnel of the technical 
department includes chemical en- 
gineers, metallurgists and refrac- 
tories engineers, most of whom 
have for sometime been manag- 
ing the various departments or 
subsidiary companies. The pri- 
mary object of this technical de- 
partment is the co-ordination of 
the technical and engineering ac- 
tivities of these men in the im- 
provement of standard products 
and the development of new prod- 
ucts. 

However, new research labora- 
tories now under construction will 
enable E. J. Lavino and Company, 
through its technical department, 
to offer research and engineering 
service to the many consumers of 
its various products. 

Consumers of ores, alloys, min- 
erals, chemicals, refractories and 
gas purifying materials are urged 
to make use of the personnel and 
laboratory facilities of this new 
department, which are placed at 
their disposal as a source of un- 
biased technical information. 


* * * 


Contracts Awarded 


The Gas Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, O., has been awarded 
contract for a new 9-foot car- 
buretted water gas apparatus to be 
installed at the plant of the Palm 
Beach Gas Co., at West Palm 
Beach, Fila. 

This new equipment will be 
placed adjoining the 8-foot set 
which The Gas Machinery Com- 
pany furnished about a year ago, 
and new building and other aux- 
iliary equipment will be provided 
to take care of the increased 
capacity. 


The Lambert Meter Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announces a new 
meter which they call a “Space 
Saving Meter.” 

The picture practically tells the 
entire story. Instead of having 
the index on the front of the 
meter, this meter.is designed with 
the index on the side. The ob- 
vious result being that when the 
meter is used this way consider- 
able wall space is saved. Whereas 
the minimum distance across the 


front of a standard’5 light meter 
is 123% inches, when connected up 
in the “Space Saving Meter” the 
maximum distance across is only 
9 inches. 

In designing this “Space Saving 
Meter” no changes were made on 
the inside of the meter. The 
meter is standard and can be re- 
paired by any meter repairer. No 
new or different parts are needed. 
The parts are interchangeable 
with standard 5 light meter 
parts. 

The advantages of such a meter 
in many instances must appeal to 
gas distribution engineers imme- 
diately. Undoubtedly they have 
encountered numerous locations 
in dwellings, apartment houses, 
basements, kitchens, halls, al- 
coves, etc., where a meter with 
5 light capacity and smaller cross- 
sectional dimensions would be a 
help. Wall space is not always 
plentiful. In the case of a bank 
or battery of ten meters more than 
three feet can be saved. 

The Lambert Meter Company is 
prepared to build this “Space Sav- 
ing Meter” in all sizes. 

* * * 
An Innovation in Financial 
Advertising 

The popular conception of the 
investment house is that of a seller 
of securities. This is but natural 
because its contact with the pub- 
lic is largely as a distributor of 
securities to indiyidual investors. 
The question of the source of these 
securities is one to which the aver- 
age layman gives little attention. 

The investment house, however, 
exercises a dual function and pur- 


chasing security issues is fully as 
important as retailing them. 

In the usual course of business 
the investment house participation 
in the financing of commercial, in- 
dustrial and public utility com- 
panies is a process of the latter 
seeking out the former as a pur- 
chaser. Now, however, we have 
a case of the old order reversed. 
One of the leading investment 
houses in the country—Horn- 
blower & Weeks—in an extensive 
advertising campaign in the trade 
and technical magazines is adver- 
tising its preparedness to purchase 
the entire bond issues of sizeable 
and sound American railroads, 
utilities, and industrial companies. 

This house is a member of the 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Providence and Salt 
Lake City Stock Exchanges and 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America and the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. It 
maintains through centrally lo- 
cated offices in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Providence, Portland, 
Me., and through over 100 cor- 
respondent banks and investment 
dealers located throughout the 
country, a direct private wire sys- 
tem whereby it renders a special- 
ized service to investors. 

Its facilities include a stock de- 
partment, handling stock accounts 
either on a cash or conservative 
loan basis; a bond department, 
which buys and sells all issues of 
bonds and notes of the United 
States and foreign government, 
municipalities, railroad companies 
and equipment trusts and public 
utility and industrial corporations. 
This department also deals in high 
grade industrial and public utility 
stocks. Its unlisted securities de- 
partment purchases or sells and se- 
cures quotations on all unlisted se- 
curities wherever a market exists. 
A statistical department analyzes 
securities, reports on market con- 
ditions, financial statements of 
different companies, appraises in- 
ventories of securities, furnishes 
all statistical data and assists in 
the making of tax returns. Its 
underwriting departmént arranges 
financing for municipalities, rail- 
roads, public utility and industrial 
corporations in any form desired. 
An expert engineering division is 
at the disposal of this department 
and it employs legal talent which 
specializes in corporate finance. 
A note department negotiates 
loans secured by approved col- 
lateral for corporations and in- 
dividuals. 





